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Theodore de Witt. 
(Translated for this Journal, from the Supplement to the 
Conversations-lexicon.) 

THEODORE DE WITT, a descendent of the 
famous family in the Netherlands, to which be- 
longed the two patriots murdered by the people 
in the time of Louis XIV., was the son of John 
de Witt, a music teacher and organist yet living 
in Niederwesel. Under his father’s instruction 
he made such remarkable progress that he ven- 
tured in his seventh year to let himself be heard 
in public. Gifted in his childhood with really 
striking beauty and with a wonderfully fine 
soprano voice, he exercised a rare attraction upon 
everybody. Without having studied counter- 
point, he composed pieces in which not an error 
could be found. A musician, who would not be- 
lieve that the boy was able to do such things 
without help from others, gave him one day a 
theme and shut him up with it. In this solitude 
Witt set a piece of music, of which the most 
thoroughly-trained musician would not have been 
ashamed. His first proper instruction in the 
theory of music he received through Bischof, the 
(to musicians) well-known director of the gymna- 
sium of Wesel. His attention had been attracted 
to the boy in a concert, which he gave in his own 
name at the age of eleven years. 

At the age of seventeen Witt conceived the 
resolution of going to Berlin, there to educate 
himself as a musician. Without means and 
without friends, he relied with the naive confi- 
dence of youth on good men, who should make 
his hard way easy. He was commended to Felix 
Mendelssohn ; but all the aid he got from him 
consisted in an earnest dissuasion from the mu- 
sical career; and he even refused his request for 
a free ticket to one of his oratorios. Piano-forte 
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sonst too, ue which he sought the means of 
living, would not go at first, the extreme youth of 
the teacher being the greatest obstacle in his way. 
Such bitter experiences only added spurs to his 
zeal, and it was not long before Witt earned the 
couple of thalers, which he had to give Professor 
Dehn for each hour of instruction. Moreover, 
he needed for his studies costly works, and so he 
had to let his body suffer all the more, as he was 
tormented by those social requirements which no 
young musician can escape; not seldom did he 
make music late into the night, and then walk a 
long way home through snow and ice, and by 
seven o'clock the next morning be ready again 
to give lessons. 

Witt sought to distinguish himself not merely 
a3 a composer, but also as a piano-player. In 
this latter character he made Liszr his model. 
In this he did not strive to conquer technical diffi- 
culties for the sake of performing wonderful 
artistic feats, but because he said to himself that 
in this way the power of musical interpretation 
would be enlarged and the most soul-ful delivery 
of the older works be rendered possible. He 
practised away as his own teacher, and invented 
a system of finger exercises, which was calculated 
to put aside all special mannerism and lead to the 
mastery of the most difficult tone-figures. A man 
who has often heard him, says in the Allgemeine 
Zeitung, that as a piano-player he has rivalled 
MENDELSSOHN. “ Especially charming was his 
delivery of the latter’s ‘ Songs without Words,’ 
which he rendered as impartially and lovingly as 
if the chords gushed from his own artistic soul. 
He had not much real sympathy with this sort of 
music, and he despised the public which was car- 
ried away by the sensuous charms herein pre- 
sented. Yet he only indulged in this severity of 
judgment towards those who had the capacity of 
comprehending something higher. Above all 
was he happy in the rendering of BEETHOVEN’S 
masterworks. These, under his mode of treat- 
ment, became really popular. The impenetrable 
difficulties which we used to hear complained of, 
vanished before this practical unfolding of the 
musical idea. To hear him present these divine 
tone-pictures was not merely a single enjoyment, 
but also the source of the richest instruction. 
One might say that his ilustrations bore about 
the same relation to the thoughts of the great 
master, as set down in notes, that an engraving 
of Marco ANTONIO does to one of RAPHAEL’s 
sketches, which have served and satisfied him for 
a model. Free from ornament, as there, but 
clear, full and noble, came out every single idea 
from the foaming waves of tone, and the rhythm, 
of which a deep understanding seemed inborn in 
him, reigned with an unswerving omnipotence in 
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his harmonic play, just as in painting a firm com- 
prehension of form reigns in the midst of a brilliant 
rendering of color, the one-sided predominance: 
of which after a while excites in a true artist the 
same loathing that Witt felt in listening to 
pieces of the New Romantic music which were 
piped to him upon his sick bed frequently for 
days and weeks together.” 

His undeveloped physique was ill calculated in 
the long run for such manifold exertions. One 
evening in bed Witt had an attack of bleeding, 
which robbed him of his speech. Only on the 
next morning did the maid find him in his blood. 
As soon as he had sufficiently recovered, he went 
home to seek a fuller cure at a retired country 
house. After a year’s respite he was again in 
Berlin, and now directed all his study to the 
Fugue. Here again he overtaxed his strength, 
until one day he sank powerless from his seat, 
and was taken with a nervous fever, which, with 
an intermittent character, never left him till his 
death. At the beths of Heringsdorf, where his 
physician sent him, he made the acquaintance of 
EMANUEL GEIBEL and Chancellor von Dacu- 
ROEDEN. Geibel wrote songs, Witt set them to 
music and Dachréden sang them. Afterwards 
Meyerbeer rescued him from his embarrassments, 
by procuring for him from the king of Prussia a 
stipend for a year’s journey to Italy. When he 
made his appearance at Rome, some of his works 
were published, but more were refused by the 
publishers. Some compositions which he pre- 
pared for another musician, and which that other 
gave out as his own, had procured for the latter 
a lucrative place from the then minister, Eich- 
horn; but he himself got only a beggarly quit- 





tance. 

In the autumn of 1850 he went to Rome. In 
the winter he had seldom a well moment, but in 
the spring he most happily revived and could 
resume his studies. He now composed a Christ- 
mas Cantata, which grew under his hand to a 
small oratorio, an Agnus Dei, Tantum ergo, and 
several psalms; of these works only a few have 
reached publication. He was recommended by 











distinguished connoisseurs, and yet it generally 
happened that the music-publishers courteously 
declined the works he sent them. With the 
Italians he found comparatively more recogni- 
tion. Among those who received him with dis- 
tinction, we may name especially the celebrated 
RarMonpDI, composer of a gigantic work upon 
Fugue composition, who died as maestro di capel- 
la at St. Peter’s. Also many Italian virtuosos 
placed themselves gratuitously at his service and 
formed an orchestra, which under his direction 
studied the Beethoven symphoties. In these pro- 
ductions he showed the demoniacal power which 
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he exercised over his performing musicians, and 
through which he carried along with him even 
those who were not talented. To the kindness 
of Chancellor von Dachréden he owed it, that 
the king of Prussia converted his stipend, at the 
moment when it ran out, into a permanent sub- 
sidy. His future was now secure. 

The continual rejection of his works by 
publishers had indisposed him to compose more 
himself. He now busied himself with a crit- 
ical edition of the Motets of PALEsTRINA.— 
While he worked assiduously at these, he 
gradually collected around him the material for 
a complete edition of the works of the great 
master. A good edition of that sort does not 
exist, and there was danger that the authentic 
copies of Palestrina’s works would go utterly to 
ruin. In the existing copies there is a fearful want 
of exactness, which perplexes even connoisseurs. 
To be sure, BArnt, the last chapel-master of the 
singing choir in the Sistine Chapel, has set the 
whole of Palestrina in score, and has bequeathed 
this work, since he was unable to bring it out 
himself, to the Minerva library in Rome, on the 
condition that it shall be published. The jeal- 
ousy of the Sistine choir has not respected this 
bequest of Baini. The score lies buried in the 
archives of the Sistine, and the editions, which 
Baini could still use in the libraries, have now 
disappeared from thence. The Sistine Chapel 
will never publish Baini’s work, for it calls it its 
own property, while on the other hand it is an 
established fact that Baini has plundered the 
archives of cloisters to make his edition complete. 

Witt had the good fortune to hunt up the 
original impressions of Palestrina, and even such 
as were unknown to Baini. Te constructed his 
edition in such a manner as to be equally just to 
the wants of the public and to the nature of the 
case. With him find the modern, more 
easily read clefs employed; and yet the orig- 
inal ones which cannot well be dispensed with 
in the regulation of the pitch of the parts, are 
added. Tle visited the Sistine Chapel as often as 
possible, in order closely to examine the peculiar- 
ity of the traditional manner of delivery in the 
He had completed the three first 
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papal choir. 
volumes, and yet no publisher appeared. Finally, 
in the autumn of last year Hiickel, in Mannheim, 
made him honorable proposals. It was the last 
joy that poor Witt had. A few weeks later, on 
the Ist of December, 1855, a gentle death deliv- 
ered him from his hard trials. 

His Palestrina will make his name celebrated. 
Ilis compositions we should be pleased to see 
soon published; for a competent writer, from 
whom we have already quoted, gives them extra- 
ordinary praise: “ The greater part of the melo- 
dies in his songs are remarkably simple, but full 
of touching grace and noble pathos, with an ear- 
nest depth of feeling. Tis rare originality reveals 
itself especially in unexpected and_ brilliantly ef- 
fective modulations. The accompaniment is full 
and rich, and shows a thorough knowledge of 
harmony and of its resources. But what enchains 
one more than all these excellencies is the fidelity 
and purity with which his whole being, his 
strongly marked character, is mirrored in his 
artistic products; that lofty enthusiasm, with 
scientific completeness and severity ; that noble, 
high-hearted feeling, with an all-penetrating 
acumen; that love for truth, which you may 
trace into the most delicate details; and that log- 





ical continuity and strictness, with the most glow- 
ing warmth of beart and imagination.” 


Musical Extremes. 


[The following pithy little Introduction by M. Brr- 
110z to his Treatise on Instrumentation, contains 
much in little.] 


At no period in the History of Music has there 
been greater mention made of Instrumentation, 
than at the present time. The reason of this is 
doubtless to be found in the completely modern 
development which has taken place in this branch 
of the Art; and perhaps, also, in the multitude of 
criticisms, opinions, different doctrines, judgments, 
rational and irrational arguments spoken or 
written, for which the slightest productions of the 
most inferior composers form a pretext. 

There appears at present to be great importance 
attached to this art of instrumenting, which was 
unknown at the commencement of the last cen- 
tury ; and of which, sixty years ago, many persons 
who passed for sincere friends of Music, endeav- 
ored to prevent the advance. There is an effort, 
now-a-days, to place an obstacle in the way of 
musical progress, upon other points. It has always 
been thus; therefore it can scarcely create sur- 
prise. At first, music was only acknowledged to 
exist in a series of consonant harmonies, inter- 
mingled with a few discords of suspension; and 
when Monteverde attempted to subjoin the chord 
of the seventh on the dominant without prepara- 
tion, blame and invective of all kinds failed not to 
be levelled at him. But this seventh once 
admitted, in spite of all, with the discords of 
suspension, there were not wanting those among 
so-called learned authorities who held in contempt 
all compositions of which the harmony was simple, 
sweet, clear, sonorous, natural; it was absolutely 
requisite, to please these gentry, that it should be 
crammed with chords of the second major and 
minor, with sevenths, ninths, fourths, and fifths, 
employed without reason or intention, unless that 
of being as frequently as possible harsh to the ear. 
These musicians took a fancy for dissonant chords, 
as certain animals have a predilection for salt, 
prickly plants, and thorny shruts. It was the 
exaggeration of reaction. 

Melody was not to be found among these fine 
combinations ; when it appeared it was cried down, 
as the ruin of Art, the neglect of time-honored 
rules, &e., &c.; all was apparently lost. Never- 
theless, melody maintained its ground ; a reaction 
of melody, in its turn, was not long in appearing. 
There were fanatical melodists, to whom every 
piece of music in more than three parts was 
insupportable. Some of them asserted that, in 
the majority of cases, the subject should be 
accompanied by a bass only, leaving to the hearer 





the delight of imagining the complemental notes of 


the chords. Others went still farther, desiring to 
have no accompaniment at all, aflirming that 
harmony was but a barbarous invention. 

Then came the turn of modulations. At the 
period when the habit was to modulate only in 
relative keys, the first who ventured to pass into 
a foreign key, was treated with contumely,—as 
might have been expected. Whatever the effect 
of this new modulation, masters severely objected 
to it. The innovator vainly pleaded :—* Listen 
to it; observe how agreeably it is brought in, how 
well worked, how adroitly huked with that which 
precedes and succeeds, and how deliciously it 
sounds!” That's not the question!” was the 
reply.“ This modulation is prohibited ; therefore 
it must not be made!” Bat as, on the contrary, 
that is the precise question throughout, irrelative 
modulations did not fail soon to appear in grand 
music, aiding in producing effects no less felicitous 
than unexpected. Almost immediately arose a 
new order of pedantry; when people thought 
themselves degraded by modulating into the 
dominant; and who frolicked sweetly, in the 
smallest rondo, from the key of C natural into F 
sharp major. 

Time, little by little, has re-arranged each thing 
in its place. A too rigid adherence to custom has 
been distinguished from the reactions of vanity, 
folly, and obstinacy; and it is pretty generally 





agreed to allow, at present, in all that regards 
harmony, melody, and modulation, that whatever 
produces a good effect is good, as that whatever 
produces a bad one is bad ; and that the authority 
of a hundred old men, even if they were each a 
hundred and twenty years of age, cannot make 
ugly that which is beautiful, nor beautiful that 
which is ugly. 

As for instrumentation, expression, and rhythm, 
that is quite another affair. Their turn for being 
discerned, denounced, admitted, fettered, freed, 
and exaggerated, not having come until much 
later, they cannot have attained the point previ- 
ously reached by other branches of the Art. It 
may be said, that instrumentation, as first in order, 
1s at the stage of exaggeration. 

It requires much time to discover Musical 
Mediterraneans; and still more, to master their 
navigation. 


—__—___—__+ <=» -- — 


For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
Violins at the Fair. 


Mr. Editor :—Being somewhat partial to the 
Violin, I have read the several reports of the 
Judges on that instrument, appointed at the late 
Mechanics’ Fair, and have been considerably 
amused. First it was reported that “to Jonn 
Wuite a Diploma was awarded for a Violin,’— 
then we were told that mistakes had been made, 
and that a new report might be expected. In 
your last paper we have: “ Wuite Broruers, 
Boston, Violins and Guitars. The Guitars were 
good instruments of more than common power 
and richness of tone. The Violins were highly 
creditable to the manufacturers as specimens of 
work, but were unattended with the usual accom- 
paniment—a bow, so necessary to produce the 
proper vibrations and prove their quality.”—There 
sir, that is from gentlemen supposed to be violin 
players, and consequently owners of bows, else, a 
bow would not have helped them. One would 
have supposed that the statement attached to one 
of the Violins, would have caused desire enough 
to hear its tones, even at some little trouble. The 
Statement read thus: “In 1761 the Mayor of 
London made to the town of Cambridge a present 
of an Organ built by the famous Snetzler;— 
During the Revolution a great part of the metal 
pipes were taken to make bullets of, and about ten 
years since the remains of the Organ were taken 
down. The top of this Violin was a part of that 
Organ.—The back and hoops were made from the 
old communion table of the Church in Lexington.” 
That there are persons to whom a Violin made of 
a part of a Snetzler Organ, or of Noah’s Ark, 
would be no more valuable than if made of a 
barn door, Iam aware. There are also others of 
a different temperament ; witness the canes made 
of Constitution wood, enough to build a navy. 
Violinists believe that the excellence of old Violins 
is in part owing to the age of the wood ;—and here 
is a Violin the wood of which is a hundred years 
old. Of the excellence of the workmanship any 
one could judge with half an eye, and without 
troubling a Committee. But sir, Mr. White 
assures me that there was a bow in the case with 
the Violins, and that he was careful to have it 
nicely rosined. 

When the lamented ArTor visited this country, 
years ago, he brought with him two Violins that 
cost him $3,000, one of them an undoubted 
Straduari in its original state. Being very much 
pleased with Mr. White’s work, he allowed him to 
measure and copy those instruments, and those 
measurements have been the basis of Mr. White’s 
work since that time, modified by the various 
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Guarneri, Amati, &e. which have since passed 
through his hands. I presume there is hardly a 
Violinist in Boston who is not well acquainted 
with the excellence of Mr. White’s work, and it 
is to be regretted that in consequence of his 
reputation as a repairer, he gets but little time for 
new work. He has made in all about Eighty 
instruments, and I will here state that he never 
steams or soaks his wood to make it appear old, 
as is the practice of some modern Violin makers ; 
—he prefers to have his instruments grow b.tter 
instead of worse ;—in fact he is working for a 
posthumous reputation. 

The Judges did no more than justice in their 
report of the Guitars. One of them was played 
behind the scenes in one of our Theatres, and 
the gentlemen of the orchestra supposed it to be 
a Harp. 


+ > 


For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
GONDOLA-SAIL. 
[From the German of Gruen. ] 
Hark! past the midnight hour! 
The streets from men are free! 
The moon pours down her splendor 
On palace, church and sea! 


Would’st thou behold fair Venice ? 
Delay not now the sight! 

This is the very hour— 
This is the very light! 


The marble forms are living ! 
The palace walls grow white ; 

Gigantic silver tablets 
Recording deeds of night. 


Love, would’st thou taste her pleasures ? 
List to her summons soon ; 

The Gondola her cradle, 
Her dawning red the moon. 


*Mid the old world’s gray shadows, 
With loving arm to twine 

Around the blooming Present, 
What fair attendance thine ! 


And though thy tears fell freely 
On graves of days gone by, 
The lily-handed Present 
Should quickly wipe them dry. c. T. B. 


—_— — > 


Friends and Music in Berlin. 

[We are indebted to some unknown friend for a 
marked copy of the St. Louis Intelligencer of Nov. 29, 
containing the following pleasant letter about one 
who needs no introduction to our readers. The ap- 
about music in the Prussian 
capital will not be new to many, but is interesting 
enough to hear again from the mouth of a new re- 
porter. ] 


pended information 


Berwin, February, 1856. 

Dear Sir—Very few Americans visit Berlin 
with the purpose of spending any time, without 
becoming acquainted with a fellow-countryman 
there, so long resident in the Prussian capital as 
to be in many respects a German, though at 
heart and in hand a Yankee through and through 
still. 

Americans visit his little room—No. 5. Marien 
Strasse—to ask those thousand questions which 
strangers in a strange land are always anxious to 
put; and Germans, young men wishing to emi- 
grate, or old men inquisitive about our institu- 
tions, all resort to him, and find him always a 
man of the widest information and of the most 
genial heart. 

The first time I met ALEX. W. THAYER was 
at a Thanksgiving dinner in his own rooms, 
where some fifteen of us young Americans sat 
down to the nearest approach to an old-fashioned 
home dinner that Thayer’s Yankee ingenuity 
could improvise. 

_ The dinner was got up in spite of dishearten- 
Ing circumstances. 





There wasn’t a grandmother, nor mother, nor 
aunt, nor cousin, nor sister, nor even sweetheart, 
within five thousand miles, to grace and adorn 
the table, to say nothing of seeing to the cooking. 
But Thayer was not discouraged ; and with the 
help of what reminiscences of New England 
housewifery he brought with him, and the assist- 
ance of his Frau Wirthin, he astonished the 
rest of us completely. For roast turkey, we had 
Toast goose, and for everything else a fainous 
dish of baked beans; not to say we had no side 
dishes, of which a plenty, but baked beans-was 
the dish of the evening. 

It may appear a very tame affair, recurring to 
it now, and to those who were never so far away 
from home and native land under similar cireum- 
stances; but if you had seen the burst of ap- 
plause that greeted the appearance of those beans, 
and the affection—more than the ordinary emo- 
tion or display at sight of something “ nice ”— 
with which each loaded plate was tenderly passed 
around, then you might have appreciated our 
feelings on that illustrious occasion. 

This was in 1854. In 1855, one year there- 
after, we sat down together to another Thanks- 
giving dinner; but this time there were twenty- 
four of us, and in proportion to our larger num- 
bers, we had a larger room and a more extensive 
bill of fare. But again Thayer was the presiding 
genius, and to him alone is New England in- 
debted for planting and thus fostering the growth 
of one of her most peculiar festivals upon a for- 
eign soil. 

But so many pleasant reminiscences, so many 
remembrances of him and the “times” we used 
to enjoy together, rush up when I mention Thay- 
er’s name, that I must force myself to the thing in 
hand, or I shall not reach it. 

In more than one respect Alex. W. Thayer is 
an honor and an example to his country. 

Passionately fond of music, a first-rate musical 
critic—although a performer on no instrument— 
driven to it by his own strong impulses and a felt 
need of the want of such a work, he has devoted 
himself to the writing of a life of Beethoven. 

It is nothing extraordinary now-a-days for a 
young music teacher to spend six, twelve, eigh- 
teen months or two years in Germany, “ com- 
pleting his musical education,” as the phrase goes, 
and on his return to get out a work on church 
psalmody, a glee book, lessons on the piano-forte, 
or something of the sort, which shall have quite a 
run. This is nothing difficult. Their “ works” 
are, with scarcely an exception, mere compilations, 
abridgements, hotch-potch translations of standard 
works across the water. They get their reward, 
however—pay. 

Thayer has been already some six years in 
collecting material for his biography. He has 
crossed the ocean several times, has traveled 
over the most of Germany, ransacked Bonn and 
its libraries, where Beethoven was born, and for 
years buried himself alive, as it were, among the 
rusty shelves of the Royal Library at Berlin, 
where the major part of Beethoven's correspon- 
dence, his pencil marks on book margins, scraps 
of thoughts, and the like, have been preserved. 

It is something refreshing in this book-making 
time, where a dashing fellow publishes his book a 
year, as coolly as he draws off his boots at night, 
to know there is at least one countryman of ours 
doing better. 

Thayer’s health has been poor for the last year, 
and writing for the New York papers as a means 
of support has taken too much of his time, yet the 
work is drawing near its close. 

Beethoven, that great Titan in the realms of 
tone, will then no longer remain unhonored by a 
work every way worthy of him, in its inexhaus- 
tive research and its profound critical acumen. 

While speaking of Thayer, I cannot help men- 
tioning one of the peculiar pleasures to be enjoyed 
during a winter spent in Berlin, and to which he 
first introduced me. I mean the concerts at Hen- 
nig’s Winter Garden, outside the Oranienburgher 
Thor. 

Here Herr Liebig, a Royal kapellmeister, and 
leader to the band of the Alexander regiment, 
has, in the course of four or five years, cultivated 
a taste for the classic productions of Mozart, 





Beethoven, Haydn and Mendelssohn. It was an 
attempt to furnish music for the masses, and that 
of the very choicest kind, at a price that would 
bring it within their reach. All of Beethoven’s 
symphonies, including the instrumental part of 
the Ninth, were produced there this winter, the 
most of them several times. So also of Mendels- 
sohn’s, and many of Mozart!s and Haydn’s. 

His orchestra consists of forty. The concert 
begins at 4 P. M., which is just dusk in Berlin, 
and is divided into three parts, of an hour each. 
The first hour generally consists of short pieces ; 
the second and third hours are usually occupied 
by a symphony each. Beside those symphonies, 
I heard there Mozart’s Dorfmusikanten, Haydn’s 
Children’s Symphony, Spobr’s Weihe der Tone, 
together with the overtures to nearly all the 
grand operas, William Teil, Oberon, Euryanthe, 
Don Giovanni, and especially that of Tannhaiiser, 
with extracts from the body of the opera. 

It was thus that, with no acquaintance whatever 
with the great masters of song when I went to 
Germany, I became familiar with nearly all their 
finest productions, and began to feel myself 
almost a friend and disciple of Beethoven. 

The admission price to these concerts is twelve 
and half cents, but if you buy six tickets at a 
time you get them at half price. You wonder 
why they don’t make admission free at once. 
But even at this price it is profitable to Herr 
Liebig, the conductor, and to Madame Hennig, 
proprietress of the Gardens. The German cus- 
tom is, to drink a cup of good coffee, or a tankard 
of good beer, or smoke a poor cigar, while enjoy- 
ing such good music. Consequently, there is a 
small table to every four or six persons all 
through the saloon. You and your party of gen- 
tlemen and ladies gather around one or two, call 
the Kellner, order your beer or coffee, and, sip- 
ping either, but never whispering while the music 
proceeds, listen. 

It is a pleasant audience that assembles here. 
I have learnt to know all the pretty faces and near- 
ly all the whiskered ones. The ladies bring their 
knitting or embroidery, and the gentlemen their 
cigars, and their respect and decorum is some- 
thing almost inexplicable to an American. 

A low P-s-t/ now and then is necessary to 
keep the waiters from jostling the cups and sau- 
cers as they pass them around ; all else is oppres- 
sively still during the execution of the symphony. 

Several times there were fifteen of us young 
Americans gathered in a clump together, a little 
island of English in a sea of German. The 
saloons hold from five to seven hundred, and if 
anything like a choice programme is advertised 
in the morning papers, we have to go very early, 
often by three o'clock, to secure seats. 

Yours, 


——X. 








Hearing “Too Mucn oF A Goop TuING.” 
—The London Musical World, in an article 
greatly glorifying the sonorous Verdi, having said 
that his great pleasure consists in living upon his 
lands, in the midst of Ais peasants, who all know 
by heart the finest pieces in his operas, and that 
at Brussetto the reapers perform their work singing 
the chorus of “ Rigoletto,” “ Ernani,” “ La Travi- 
ata,” and the “ Trovatore’—that incorrigible 
joker, Mr. Punch, expresses the opinion that 
this sort of homage would be rather inconvenient 
if addressed to all composers. For instance, Balfe 
would soon grow tired of hearing every printer’s 
boy, who was waiting in the passage for corrected 
proofs, while away the time by singing ‘I Dreamt 
that I Dwelt in Marble Halls;’ and we imagine, 
that Dr. Mackay would very quickly lose all 
patience if, whilst he finished looking at the news- 
paper, the newsman’s boy, who was shuffling his 
feet outside, amused himself every day by shouting 
out, as loudly as he could, ‘ There’s a Good Time 
Coming, Boys.” Auber would not be too well 
pleased with his servants if they assembled round 
his bed-room door, regularly at 6 o'clock, to tell 
him to ‘ Behold, how brightly breaks the morning,’ 
any more than Rossini, we fancy, would be 
delighted by his tradesmen rushing into his room 
every night, before he went to bed, to sing to him 
in a chorus, ‘ Buona Sera.’” 
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Thalberg and the Children. 

THALBERG before the children must have 
been something worth seeing as well as hearing. 
From the Musical Review Extra we learn that: 
The first gratuitous concert for children of the 
public schools of New York was given on Tuesday, 
Dec. 2, at one o’clock. The arrangements made 
by the City Superintendent, 8S. S. Ranpa.t, 
Esq., were most excellent. Some three thousand 
of the happiest young ladies, selected from the 
fifty ward schools of the city, filled Niblo’s Theatre 
to its utmost capacity, while the stage was occupied 
by the officers of the city and of the Board of 
Education, and the clergy. A temporary platform 
was erected in front of the stage, upon which 
stood the Erard grand piano-forte. Dr. LoweLi 
Mason introduced the artist to the assembled 
pupils in a few appropriate words. Then Tnat- 
BERG and Mme. D’Anari delighted the audience 
with some of their best pieces. Mr. Randall 
thanked the artists in a brief address, and at the 
suggestion of Dr. Mason the pupils all rose and 
sang “ Sweet Home,” and Mr. Thalberg spoke a 
few graceful words to them. Wiilis says: 


Of how these artists acquitted themselves, it is 
needless to speak. Neither could or would have 
taken more pains to please, had they been per- 
forming before the assembled cities of the Uni- 
verse, instead of an audience of young girls. It 
was interesting to note what effect the music had 
upon them. While Thalberg confined himself to 
he exhibition of mere musical dexterities, cutting 
great swaths of harmony up and down tke piano, 
and by some mystery of manipulation sustaining 
a melody in the centre of the instrument while he 
trolled out a ceaseless flood of music at both ends 
of iit, the listeners looked on with eyes and mouth 
wide open and watched the twinkling movements 
of those cunning hands with an expression rather 
of wonder than of enjoyment. But when the 
gifted pianist took up the familiar theme of “ Home 
Sweet Home,” and wreathed it all about with 
delicious. variations in which complexity was 
subordinated by beauty, then all the ruddy faces 
lighted up with a deeper glow, and a smile of 
pleasure rippled over them, and the whole house 
was vocal with whispered ejaculations of delight. 
At first the children hardly knew how to applaud. 
Some pattered their little feet and others clapped 
their hands, but neither process found much favor 
with the older pupils, who finally hit on the 
expedient of waving their hankerchiefs—and the 
way that the air was lashed up with linen and 
cambric was funny to behold. Madame D’Angri, 
who is a merry body, made the children laugh by 
singing “ Yankee Doodle,” and seemed to enter 
quite as heartily into the enjoyment of the occasion 
as the blithest of them. 
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Mendelssohn Quintette Club. 

The Chickering saloon showed a great increase 
of audience on Tuesday evening; indeed, it 
overflowed. And, judging from the unflagging 
attention to the music and the lively rounds of ap- 
plause after almost every piece, the crowd felt 
themselves very well repaid. The programme 
was as follows : 

PART I. 


1. Quartet in F, No. 3, Op. 17, (first time,) 
Rubinstein 
Allegro moderato—Scherzo—Andante non 
troppo—Finale, Allegro assai. 
2. Duo Sonate, for Piano and Violoncello, in B 
flat, Op. 45, .cccesececceeseceeeeees Mendelssohn 
Allegro vivace—Andante—Allegro assai. 
Messrs. TRENKLE and WvuLrF Fries. 








PART II. 
3. Adagio, with Variations, and Minuetto, from 
Quartet in B flat, No. 77, .....seeeeeeee++Haydn 
4. Piano Solos: Nocturne and Scherzo,......Chopin 
J. TRENKLE. 

5. Septet in E flat, Op. 29, ....+++e0+++e0- Beethoven 
(Arranged by the Author for Quintet.) 
Introduction, Adagio and Allegro con brio—Adagio— 
Scherzo—Finale, Introduction and Presto. 

It is not easy to decide with confidence upon 
the merits of a Quartet on the first hearing ; nor 
shall we venture to do so of this No. 3 by Rubin- 
stein, the successor to the one we had last winter. 
Much of it was pleasing and skifully wrought, but 
we must hear it more than once before we can 
recall much of it, or be convinced that it is partic- 
ularly striking or original. The fault may be our 
own, but the impression it has left upon 4s is 
quite vague, as if the composition as a whole were 
uninspired and lacked definiteness of purpose. 
The Mendelssohn Sonata was to our mind the 
most ‘important feature of the evening. The 
composition is pure, rich and spontaneously flow- 
ing; nothing at all in it appears forced or vague, 
or written only for the sake of writing something ; 
it came out of the tone-poet’s soul just as he felt 
and meant it. The two quick movements pour 
along with a delicious buoyancy and fulness of 
fresh life. But the Andante haunts the mind 
with its pensive, ballad-like beauty, as one of his 
most exquislte and soul-ful creations. Mr. TREN- 
KLE played it with admirable clearness, evenness 
and grace, and the violoncello codperated to a 
charm. It is not often that one hears better 
piano-playing in the most satisfying kind of mu- 
sic, than this effort of Mr. Trenkle’s, which met 
with the warmest recognition of the audience. 
He'is a modest and a growing artist, in whom one 
feels that there is always much good in reserve, 
while there is no outward pretension, save ‘to 
conscientious faithfulness, whatever be the task in 
hand. The piano solos varied somewhat from 
the programme. He commenced with the Scher- 
zo, one of those fiery, swift, insatiable outsweeps 
of Chopin’s most passionate fancy, equally re- 
markable as an utterance of passion and as daz- 
zling bravura, and taxing the executive faculty 
to the utmost. In this Mr. T. was eminently 
successful ; the flash and pathos of the piece lost 
nothing in his handling. and of course the audi- 
ence were electrified. Instead of the Nocturne, 
he played the Funeral March, with grandeur and 
with feeling, but perhaps dallying with the 
rhythm a little too much now and then. When 
eagerly recalled, he played that charming little 
“Polka” (not a polka to dance by) of Otto 
Dresel. 

The remainder of the second part belonged to 
the list of certain classical pieces, which, however 
excellent in themselves, have grown somewhat 
hacknied. But we must remember that there are 
young and fresh recruits in each year’s audiences, 
and good things long since old to some of us 
would get to be unknown entirely, unless they 
were repeated for their sakes. Can we not also 
always find our pleasure in them? Such were 
Haydn's “ God save the Emperor” Adagio, with 
its cunning variations, and the Septet (as Quin- 
tet) of Beethoven, both of which were remarka- 
bly well played. The Septet is one of the clear. 
est, most elegant and artistically finished of 
Beethoven's earlier productions, but not one of 
his most characteristic and deep searching. Es- 
pecially when reduced to the homogeneous color- 
ing of the quintet of strings, instead of the 





original form with wind instruments, does it lose 
something of its interest. But it has delightful 
associations with the spring-time of one’s Beet- 
hoven enthusiasm. 
Soe ees ee eae ee es 
Music in Leipzig. 

We have been looking through a series of pro- 
grammes, which make one’s mouth water, in the 
present dearth of orchestral music here in Bos- 
ton. We allude to the far-famed “ Gewandhaus 
Subscription Concerts,” which are esteemed the 
best of all the instrumental concerts in Germany§ 
and which yield supplies as copious and frequent 
and unfailing as they are choice. It is well 
known that they are given in a hall of moderate 
capacity, containing not more than nine hundred 
seats, all of which are always bespoken long 
beforehand for the season. And that season con- 
sists of twenty concerts. By next New Year, 
before we shall have had the first mouthful of our 
scanty series of four in Boston, the dainty Leip- 
zigers will have heard the first ten of their week- 
The first two took place on Sunday 
Six of the 





ly concerts. 
evenings, the rest on Thursdays. 
programmes lie before us : 

First Concert, Oct. 5.—Overture to Der Was- 
sertriger, Cherubini ; Scene and aria from Spobr’s | 
Zemire und Azor, sung by Friiulein AGNes 
Bury; Violin Concerto in D minor (MS.) com- 
posed and played by Concert-master DAvip ; 
Recitative and Air from Zauberflite: Non pa- 
ventar, sung by Friulein Bury. Part II. Sym- 
phony No. 4 (B flat), Beethoven. 

Second Concert, Oct. 12.—Symphony No. 8 
(B flat), Haydn; Air from Don Juan: “Il mio 
tesoro,” sung by Herr A. RercnHarpt ; Concerto 
for Piano (No. 3, F minor), W. Sterndale Ben- 
nett, played by Prof. W. G. Cusins, of London ; 
Lieder, with piano accompaniment, by Herr A. 
Reichardt: (1) Liebesbotschaft, by F. Schubert; 
(2) Es weiss und rath es doch Keiner, Mendels- 
sohn. Part II. Overture to Calderon’s comedy, 
“Dame Kobold,” by CarL REINECKE (new); | 
Scena from Lucia di Lammermoor, Friulein 
Bury; Overture to Leonora, No. 3, Beethoven. 

Third Coneert, Oct. 23.—Devoted wholly to | 
compositions of the lamented Ronert Scuv- | 
MANN (Born in Zwickau July 7,1810—died in | 
Endenich, near Bonn, July 29, 1856). Over- | 
ture to Byron’s “ Manfred”; Riickert’s Advent | 

| 





Ilymn, for solo voices, chorus and orchestra, the 
solos by Friulein Bury, Frau Dreyscuock, 
and Herren Gorze and Ciavus; Fantasia for 
Violin with Orchestra, played by concert-master 
Dreyscnock; the second part of “ Paradise | 
and the Peri,” (solos, quartet, choruses, &c.) | 
Part II. Symphony in five movements (No. 3, E | 
flat major). | 

Fourth Concert. Symphony No. 38, (E flat | 
major) by Julius Rietz; Scena and Aria: Ah! 
perfido, Beethoven, sung by Friiulein JENNY 
Meyer, of Berlin; Concerto for Piano (C minor, 
No. 7), Mozart, played by Friiulein Emma von 
Sraupacu, of Vienna. Part II. Overture to 
“The fair Melusina,” Mendelssohn; Scena and 
Aria from La Donna del Lago, Rossini, sung by 
Fraulein Meyer; Sonata (A major) by Scar- 
latti, and Tarantella by Stephen Heller, played 
by Friiulein von Staudach; Jubilee Overture, 
Weber. 

Fifth Concert. Symphony in G minor, Mo- 
zart; Concerto in form of a vocal scena, for 












































| the proofs. 


| young pianists of quite moderate ability. 
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violin, Spohr, played by Herr E. Srncer, con- 
cert-master from Weimar; Scene and Air from 
Weber’s “ Oberon”: Ocean! du Ungeheuer, sung 
by Friiulein AvGustE BrenKeEN; Tarantella, 
for violin, composed and played by Singer.— 
Part II. Music to “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
Mendelssohn, words recited by Herr WENzEL, 
solos by Fraulein Brenken and Koch, choruses 
by the ladies of the Singakademie. 

Sixth Concert, Nov. 13. Overture to Faust 
by Lindpaintner (Born Dee. 9, 1791 in Coblentz 
—died Aug. 21, 1856); Scene and Aria from 
Marschner’s opera, Hans Heiling, sung by Friul. 
BrENKEN ; Concerto for violoncello, by Molique, 
played by Herr Frreprich GREUTZMACHER ; 
Intermezzo to Lindpaintner’s Faust ; Concert 
Aria by Mendelssohn: Ungluckselige ! sung by 
Friiul. Brenken. Part II. Symphony No. 7, in 
A, Beethoven. 





—— > 


New Music. 
(From Russell & Richardson.) 
Compositions Célebres de 8. THALBERG. No. 1. Grand 
Caprice sur les motifs de la Sonnambula, Op. 46. 


pp. 17. 
This is the first number of a series of twelve, 


| which is to include the principal operatic fantasias 


and other concert pieces of M. Thalberg, as played 
by him in his concerts in this country. The title- 
page bears the certificate of Thalberg, to the effect 
that Messrs. R. § R. are the only authorized publishers 


| of his compositions in America, and theirs the only cor- 


rect editions, as he has personally revised and corrected 
The present number is beautifully en- 
graved; a more clear and elegant page of music, 


| open where we will, we seldom see, even in Euro- 


pean publications. The vignette too is tasteful. Of 

the music itself we need say nothing ; when Thal- 

berg comes, will it not speak for itself through the 
most perfect of interpreters ? 

Regard : a Cluster of Precious Gems. No. 1. Ruby. 
No. 2. Emerald, &c., &c. For the Piano, by A. 
BAUMBACH. 

Such is the fanciful title of six pretty little pieces 
of very simple music for young beginners on the 
piano-forte. Each is published separately. 

Beauties of Mozart and BEETHOVEN, tn form of Pe- 
tites Fantasias for Young Pianists, by Tu. OESTEN, 
Op. 75. No. 6. ‘Song of Elis and Elide,”’ Mozart ; 
No. 7. Parting Song, Beethoven. 7 pp. each. 

The themes are interesting in themselves, and 
pleasantly varied and expanded into pieces good for 
The whole 
series, of which we have before mentioned one from 
the Septet and one from a Trio of Beethoven, one 


| from Mozart’s Figaro, &c., is calculated to attract 


| the pupil in the direction of the best masters. 





| and a simple pair of hands. 


| cessories, 
| indicated, so that the player may know whereabouts 


Many of our readers will be glad to know that 
Russell & Richardson will soon issue, with English 
words, the six four-part songs by Ropert Franz, 
of which we spoke a few weeks since; as well as 
several more of his beautiful and more practicable 
songs for single voice. 





(From Oliver Ditson.) 
Il Trovatore, by VERvI, edited for the piano-forte by 
R. NorpMANN. pp. 99. 


Another number of Ditson’s Edition of Standard 


| Operas, elegantly printed like its predecessors.— 


Those who chime in with the fashionable admiration 


of I/ Trovatore will here have the means of recalling 


the whole opera to their memories through a piano 
Those whose minds 
are not already prepossessed with the cruel story as 
presented on the stage, may here judge of the in- 


| trinsic value of the music, divested of words and ac- 


Yet the first words of each strain are 


in the opera he is. 





Musical Coryespondence. 


New York, Dec. 16.—During the past week we 
have been treated to a musical novelty in the shape 
of Cosra’s oratorio of ‘“ Eli,” which was performed 
on Saturday evening, for the first time in this coun- 
try, by the Menpevssoun Union. This young 
society, of but two or three years standing, is in a 
very flourishing condition, numbering, I should 
judge, about a hundred members, and doing great 
credit to their conductor, Mr. G. W. Morean. 
Your New York readers will remember that this 
body of singers performed Mendelssohn’s Loreley 
music at a Philharmonic concert two years ago; the 
present occasion showed their very great improve- 
ment since that time, and the fact of their being the 
first to bring out Costa’s Oratorio so soon after its 
appearance in England, certainly gives proof of an 
energy and “ go-aheadativeness ” worthy of a purely 
American Society. 

Costa’s composition made, on the whole, a very 
agreeable impression upon me, and is likely, I think, 
to become very popular. It is a very happy mix- 
ture of the Italian and German styles, which, with- 
out being ever very deep, is still full of merit in the 
working up, the distribution and interweaving of the 
parts, and the dramatic coloring of the whole. It 
has, however, its faults. One of these is its length, 
which is superfluous, particularly as the greatest 
point of interest occurs before the middle of the 
second part. Then, too, the chief part of the ora- 
torio, that of Eli, is the least interesting, indeed, 
sometimes rather tedious, from being almost entirely 
recitative. And just in this line Sig. Costa’s pow- 
ers are weakest, while the choruses are nearly all 
full of vigor, and the smaller concerted pieces and 
arias highly melodious. Of the former I would 
mention particularly an Amen and Jdosanna, fugues, 
which, though not very elaborate or complicated, 
were clear and well worked up; a chorus of praise, 
with harp accompaniment, that of the Israelites 
marching against the Philistines, and that of the 
angels, also with harp accompaniment, which is mar- 
vellously translucent. The chorus of the revelers at 
the gate of the temple was below my expectation, 
though its effect is probably very different with 
orchestral accompaniment, which is true, indeed, of 
the whole composition. As it was, this chorus 
lacked that wildness and sensuousness which one 
would expect from it. 

The celebrated war scena, with the solo of the 
Man of Gath, intermingled with the choruses of the 
Philistines and the priests of Dagon, is justly praised, 
being exceedingly effective. Of the other solos, 
Hannah's two arias, before and after the birth of 
Samuel, are very beautiful ; the first one so touching 
in its mournful meaning and supplication; the sec- 
ond: “I will extol thee,” so triumphant and over- 
flowing with joy and gratitude. This last was very 
finely sung by Miss Dinetey, who had already 
made herself favorably known in the Society’s per- 
formance at the Philharmonic. Her singing now, 
as then, was characterized by the same beauty of 
voice, excellent school, and earnest entering into the 
spirit of the music. Two other ladies divided the 
part of Hannah with Miss Dingley, who also de- 
served much praise. 

The gem of the whole, however, was Samuel's 
morning prayer, of which words cannot express the 
touching simplicity and fervency. This was most 
exquisitely sung by Miss Haw ey, a lady who has 
evidently more experience in her profession than 
any of the other female singers, and whose delicious 
voice, a rich, luscious contralto, was made the most 
perfect use of, and was thoroughly adapted to the 
music it interpreted. The evening prayer, also very 
pleasing, but not to be compared to Samucl’s other 
Aria, was very indifferently rendered by Miss Leacu, 





who apparently suffered from timidity. A duet 
between Hannah and Elkanah, an unaccompanied 
quartet between these two, Eli and Samuel, and a 
prayer by Eli, still deserve to be mentioned as very 
beautiful. Of the male singers, Sig. Gurr, tenor, 
who took the parts of Elkanah and the Man of 
Gath, merits particular praise for his conscientious 
rendering and fine vocalization. The Bassi were 
not so good. The execution of the choruses was 
almost invariably excellent and spirited. The piano 
accompaniment, which is apparently very difficult, 
was taken, in the unexpected absence of Mr. Timm, 
by a young artist, Mr. Berger, who acquitted 
himself admirably. t 








New York, Dec. 16. There has recently been 
organized in this city a new Musical Association, 
which, though as yet small in numbers and of limited 
influence, promises in time to become a mighty 
lever in raising the standard of musical appreciation 
in this country. It is called the * AMertcan Music 
Assocrarion,” and its fundamental principle is the 
fostering of native talent and the production of na- 
tive musical works. This object is more explicitly 
expressed in the first article of its constitution, which 
says: “The object of this Socfety shall be to fur- 
ther the interest of musical composers residing 
among us, by having their works effectively pre- 
sented to the public, in order that they may be fairly 
criticized and impartially judged.” By this it will 
be seen that, though intended as an American socie- 
ty, and as such presenting special claims to public 
regard, it is by no means proscriptive in its regula- 
tions. Any resident composer has a right to present 
his works for public presentation by the Society, on 
the payment of a fee of $5.00, and the society 
already enjoys unusual facilities for a proper presen- 
tation of such works. There are a body of chorus 
singers and a vocal quartet, for the production of 
vocal compositions, and a string quartet for the pro- 
duction of symphonic works, Grorce Bristow, 
the composer, being one of the members. 

At arecent meeting of the society, Cuarves J. 
Hopkins, a talented young musician and organist 
of this city, through whose indomitable perseverance 
and energy the society has been organized, was 
elected President, and Mr. T. J. Cook, a Broadway 
musie-publisher, Vice President. The consulting 
committee includes the well-known names of Ricu- 
arp Wits, of the Musical World, Gro. F. Bris- 
row, and GeorGe H. Curtis. 

As yet this society is in its infancy, and the exper- 
iment may fail, and will unless a lively interest is taken 
in it by musical men. Strange to say, though many 
worthy musicians give it their hearty co-operation, a 
still greater number treat the project with contempt, 
while others, ladies especially, think it quite beneath 
their dignity to look favorably upon thé day of 
small things. Among those who have, however, 
agreed to give it their hearty co-operation, are 
JoTTscuaALK, Dr. HopGes, and other eminent 
American musicians. 

The Pyne and Harrison Opera Troupe made 
their debut at Niblo’s last evening in a dismal comic 
opera called “ The Valley of Andorre.” Louisa Pyne 
is a favorite, and was well received, as was Mr. Guit- 
METTE; but the opera on the whole went off very 
heavily. It is a most lugubrious affair. 

You certainly remember the rotund baritone of 
the Lagrange Opera Troupe, Signor Amodio. This 
excellent young gentleman, like many other artists, 
has a pleasant custom of forgetting to pay his tail- 
or’s bills; and though this is neither your business 
nor your readers, nor mine, yet such is the lamenta- 
ble depravity of human nature, that I am certain we 
all of us delight to hear such personal scandal about 
our neighbors. And there are some few waifs of 
floating gossip concerning Amodio in circulation, 
that I feel it my duty to retail to you, so that we 
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may all have a chance of knowing and declaring 
how foolish such information is. 

Alessandro Amodio is a young man, much younger 
than his personal appearance would denote; he 
imagines himself to be a great favorite with the fair 
sex, as, indeed, a young man of twenty-four, with a 
lively, agreeable disposition, an amiable temper, the 
master of several continental langaages, the possessor 
of probably the richest male voice in existence,(?) and 
of good conversational powers, has a right to think. 
Bat Amodio is not of that light, slender form that a 
romantic hero should be, and consequently no young 
American damsel has as yet fallen desperately in 
love with him. However, he, good-natured soul, 
thinks himself quite a Don Giovanni in his list of 
conquests. He became an opera-singer from pure 
love of Art, being of a good family, and circum- 
stances not rendering it necessary for him to embrace 
such a profession ; but his devotion to music led him 
to his choice, and possessing considerable histrionic 
ability, he was successful. Before he became very ex- 
tensively known, even in Italy, he was induced to 
visit this country, where he is a great favorite with 
all frequenters of the opera. 

So much for his -history. Now for this silly gos- 
sip, which we all profess to be disgusted with, and 
yet read with such infinite gusto. 

The life of an opera singer is one of varied pe- 
cuniary repletion and depletion. During the opera 
season he receives an enormous salary, and during 
the rest of the season spends it. This is the custom 
of Amodio, and many times he is “ hard up ” during 
the intermission between his operatic engagements. 
On one occasion last summer he ordered of a fash- 
ionable Broadway tailor, a gorgeous new coat. It 
was made and taken to Amodio, but did not fit, and 
the worthy baritone was requested to step around to 
the tailor’s the next day and it would be made right. 
Now the tailor (shrewd fellow) was already his cus- 
tomer’s creditor to a considerable amount, and had 
laid a trap to catch the unlucky singer, into which 
he fell with ease. Arriving at the tailor’s store at 
the appointed time, Signor A. doffed the ill-fitting 
garment, and seated himself to wait until it was 
fixed. Time passed on, and growing impatient, he 
intimated to the tailor that he was in a_ hurry. 
Judge of his horror when that individual responded 
Signor 





by presenting an immense bill for clothing. 
A. had no money, was out of an operatic engage- 
ment, and was in despair. The tailor was adaman- 
tine; he would either have his money or keep the 
coat; and the sequel was, that poor young Signor 
Amodio, the elegant dandy, was obliged to run the 
gauntlet of Broadway arrayed in broadcloth pants, « 
gorgeous vest, unimpeachable kids, but as coatless 
as Mickey Free, the famons pedestrian, while run- 
ning arace. The peculiar physical formation of the 
worthy Signor, who “inclines to emlonpoint,” as the 
Home Journal would say, was shown to great advan- 
tage in his coatless position, and his flight through 
Broadway excited no little attention. 

But instead of improving this lesson, and repent- 
ing in sack-cloth and ashes, the excellent Signor 
again plunged into a course of sumptuous fare, and 
clothed himself as before, in purple and fine linen. 
Ile ran up bills at his tailor’s and shoemaker’s and 
his wine dealer's, and during his late engagement in 
the opera here, he, like Micawhber, labored under a 
pressure of pecuniary liabilities. At this juncture 
Maretzek determined to try his fortunes in Havana, 
and the company were ordered to be ready to start in 
the Cuban steamer of Saturday. 

At the appointed hour for sailing, the Cahawba, at 
her wharf, foot of Robinson, became violently agi- 
tated, and gave vent to her feelings in voleanic erup- 
tions of hissing steam, and indulged in ungainly 
splashings of her paddle-wheels. The passengers 
were all on board—the queenly Lagrange, the manly 
Gasparoni, the elegant Brignoli (feeling supersti- 


| in search of him. 
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tiously alarmed about sailing on Friday), the ladies 
of the chorus, aad the indomitable Signor Quinto, 
alias Herr Quint, alias Mr. Quinn—were all on 
board. But Amodio—where was he ? 

He was locked up very tight in the steward’s pantry ! 
Arather singular place for a fat and fashionable 


baritone, it is truc, but it was the only place where | 


he could escape the Jer talionis in the shape of a 
couple of sheriff’s officers, who had boarded the ship 
Maretzek had seen them coming 
in the distance, and his colossal mind immediately 
became troubled. Should Amodio be arrested for 
debt, what would his opera troupe do for a baritone? 
What would the fastidious Habanese say to Trovatore 
without a Count Luna, or Traviata without a Germont ? 
For a moment the colossal Maretzek mind wavered, 
but in an instant he was calm. He beckoned to 
Amodio, told him to enter the steward’s pantry. 
Amodio hesitated,—perhaps he thought of the Scrip- 
ture parable, of a camel going through the eye of a 
needle. 

Maretzek whispered into his ear; it was enough, 
and inhe crowded ; the key was turned upon him, re- 
moved from the lock, and deposited in Maretzck’s 
pocket. The sheriffs came and searched through the 
vessel, bnt no Amodio could be found. They left 
the ship, the Cahawha swung slowly from the wharf, 
and steamed down the bay, carrying Maretzck and 
all his fortunes, not excepting Alessandro Amodio. 

Now if all this cackle about Amodio and his mis- 
haps had been a sepulchral secret, I would not have 
ventured to disclose it; but it is public property, and 
talked about all over the city, and so I repeat it for 
the benefit of your readers, who will read it with 
great delight, and then say to each other that such 
stuff in a “ Musical” correspondent’s letter could 
only emanate from that impertinent wretch of a 

TROVATOR. 


Musical Chit-Chat. 


The Orchestral Concerts may almost be regarded 
as a fixed fact. The subscription list, if not full, is 
so near the mark, that a little effort can soon bring 
itup. Mr. Zerraun has already gone to New York 
to engage distinguished solo artists. He has hopes 
of securing that admired German prima-donna, 
Fraiilein JoHANNSEN, and docs not despair of even 
Tuatrnerc and Mme. T)’AnGrt for one concert, 
His orchestra will be the most choice in its compo- 
sition that can be obtained, numbering from forty to 
forty-five performers, which will be larger for “the 
Melodeon than the largest we have ever had was for 
the Music Hall, and will enable him to bring out 
some of the modern works which require extra 
horns, &e. Schubert’s great Symphony, Wagner’s 
overture to “ Faust,” Schumann’s to “ Manfred,” 
&c., are among the pieces contemplated of this class. 
The Melodeon is to be thoroughly renovated, within 
and without; but we have not a doubt that, if the 
concerts once commence, it will result in a trinm- 
phant return to the Music Hall. At all events, 
should Thalberg play, this will be a matter of ne- 
cessity.... The German Tr10 concert is this even- 
ing....An important addition, it will be seen, has 
been made to Mr. Sarter’'s programme for nezt 
Saturday evening: to wit, a posthumous Trio by Hum- 
mel, which is a charming composition. We were mis- 
taken last week in supposing that he was to be assisted 
by a lady pupil as pianist. Mrs. Lirrre, the lady 
referred to, is a singer and will sing accordingly.... 
The very thorough drill which Cart Zerraun has 
given to the chorus members of the HANDEL AND 
Harpn Socrery in “Eli,” told with surprising 
effect in the first rehearsal of the “ Messiah,” which, 
according to the good old custom, is to be performed 
on the Sunday evening after Christmas. After that 
the orchestra will be added to the last rehearsals of 








“Eli.” The Society have engaged Mrs J. H. Lone 
as principal soprano. The other soloists for the 
“ Messiah” are Mrs. Wentwortu, Mrs. Harwoop, 
(contralto), Mr. Apams (tenor), Mr. Draper, and 
Mr. Tuomas Batt, the sculptor, whose rich bass 
voice will be weicomed back after two years’ sun- 
ning in Italy. The Handel and Haydn have the 
whole field of public Oratorio to themselves this 
winter; both of the other two choral Societies, dis- 
couraged by the pecuniary losses of the past years, 
have resolved to confine their operations to meetings 
for practice, with occasional concerts of a semi-pri- 
vate character. 

Mr. B. F. Baker and others have issued the pro- 
spectus of a “Boston Music School,” the object of 
which is “to furnish solid musical education in all 
its branches, practical and theoretical, to those who 
intend fitting themselves for the profession, either as 
artists or teachers.” The subjects of instruction will 
be: System of Notation, Harmony, Counterpoint and 
Fugue, Composition with reference to Musical F orm, and 
Instrumentation, Vocalization, Practice in Chorus Sing- 
ing, Piano Forte, Violin, and any of the Orchestral In- 
struments. Instruction given in classes, the whole 
course to consist of six terms of twelve weeks each, 
occupying three years, and entitling to a diploma. 
Opportuni-ties of hearing good music, too, will be 
made easy. The Board of Instruction thns far an- 
nounced are: Messrs. B. F. Baker, J. W. Apams, 
Levi P. Homer and J.C. D. Parker. The two 
former gentlemen have had long experience in 
training singers, and in the management of choirs, 
Conventions, Institutes, &e. Messrs. Homer and 
Parker are competent teachers in the departments 
Harmony and of Counterpoint, Organ or Piano- 
playing, &e. We think it were wiser for any 
such experiment to bear the name of the respon- 
sible getters up and managers, rather than the 
name of “Boston.” But this is no criticism on 
the plan itself, which is essentially a good one; 
and which promises to supply a want long felt 
We wish it all success and growth. If it can only 
grow to be a concentration of all the best talent 
which we now possess, or which can be procured, to 
be employed in training up musicians; if it can 
grow to be a true Musical University or Conservato- 
rium, (and why may it not by slow degrees, if rightly 
managed, and not kept too subject to personal or 
party interest or prejudice ?) it will indeed bea great 
blessing to our country. 


We hesitated about admitting the article on Vio- 
lins, &c., on another page, not because its strictures 
were unreasonable, but becanse really the game 
seemed to us scarcely worth the candle; since the 
Fair, apart from Pianos and Melodeons, presented 
such a beggarly show of empty boxes in the way of 
musical instruments. Really we suppose the judges 
found their work chiefly in these two first named 
departments, and looked upon the rest as scattering 
appendix. But credit to whom credit is due; the 
brothers Waite, according to all witnesses, deserve 
all our correspondent says of them as skilful makers 
and repairers of stringed instruments.—We printed 
a large number of extra copies of our last week’s 
paper, containing the Report of the Committee on 
Musical Instruments, and the edition is not yet ex- 
hausted. 

Madame Duprvant (GeorcE Sanp), when asked 
if she had been to hear Meyerbeer’s “ Huguenots,” 
replied : “ I do not care to be present where Catho- 
lics and Protestants shoot each other down, while a 
Jew makes the music.” The story is told in the 
preface to the last edition of Thibaut’s Ueber Rein- 
heit der Tonkunst, and is good enough to be true.... 
The recent opera season in New York is said not to 
have been pecuniarily profitable ; there is a MARET- 
ZEK party, and there is a stockholders’ party, who 
charge the failure upon each other. The flight to 
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Havana, it seems, is only for six weeks, and the 
troupe may possibly return to New York. They are 
engaged, we hear, to open the grand new theatre 
(Academy of Music) in Philadelphia on the 16th of 





———— 


February....RicHarp Storrs WI tis, of the Mu- 
sical World, has commenced a series of three Lec- 
tures on Music, by invitation, before the members of 
the Board of Education, school officers and teachers 
in New York. Musical performances by the young 
ladies of the Daily Normal School under the direc- 
tion of Mr. G. Ii. Curtis, precede and follow each 
lecture, and on the last evening (next Friday) an 
address will also be made by Wm. CuLLeNn Bryant. 
We have not heard what are the method and 
special topics of Mr. Willis’s lectures, but doubt not 
they are worthy of the man, the subject and the oc- 
casion. This was an excellent move on the part of 
the directors of the public schools....GoTTSCHALK, 
it is stated, is called suddenly to France by the death 
of his mother....TmHatrerG has been making 
friends of the school children also in Philadelphia. 
He played one day, and D’An@ri sang, before two 
two thousand of them. 


The London Morning Herald has the following 
notice of Miss May, who has been engaged by Lum. 
ley to appear in Italian Opera in London : 

America is about to supply Europe with a prima 
donna, in exchange for the many eminent vocalists 
who have visited and been hospitably received in the 
United States. Miss Juliana May, a young and 
gifted lady, who has studied and practiced under the 
best masters in Italy, and is now in Paris, is destined, 
| according to general rumor in the French capital, to 
be the star whose glories are to equal, if not eclipse, 
in brightness the reigning planets. Her voice is a 
soprano sfogato of marvellous flexibility and immense 
power, the compass ranging from the /a below the 
soprano cleff to mi above; the middle notes being 
particularly strong and sympathetic. At a private 
trial recently, at the Italian Opera House, Paris, her 
singing created a great sensation. 
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Musical Intelligence. 
Worcester, Mass.—That our citizens may see that 
| the patronage they extend to the Mozart Society is 
not lost upon them, I would state that they have 
purchased Haydn’s beautiful oratorio of the ‘*Crea- 
tion,” and have commenced vigorous rehearsal thereof. 
It will probably be given in the new hall, which would 
seem to be all that can be wished for a music hall; 
and, it is hoped with a good organ. Would we might 

add, with an orchestra.—Palladium. 


New Orteans.—The French Opera, under the 
excellent management of M. Boudousquié, opened on 
the 6th with ‘Lucia di Lammermoor,” with the 
charming Mlle. Colson in the leading rdle, M. Dela- 
grave as Edgardo, and M. Mayne as Ashton. In the 
meantime Mlle. Bourgeois has immortalized herself 
in **La Favorita’”—Mlle. Miiller, M. Moulin, M. 
Mayne and M. Junca, had given a magnificent render-* 
ing of ‘*Guillaume Tell”—Tournade and Latouéhe 
have distinguished themselves in ‘* Les Mousquetaires 
de la Reine’—M. and Mme. Lacroix have given us 
the Armand and Camille in ** La Dame aux Camellias’ 
—and the **Queen of Cyprus” has twice been admir- 
ably performed. You can always count upon a good 
house at the * French Opera,” if at any place of 
amusement in town.—Corr. Evening Gazette. 

At Crisp’s Gaiety, last evening, Von Weber’s 
grandest opera, ‘‘ Der Freischiitz,’’ was espns pe with 
every prot of naving been most carefully and consci- 
entiously prepared. The scenery, costumes, machi- 
nery, and all the appointments were of the best and 
most appropriate, and the result was that, with but a 
hitch or two, in the working of the scenes, incidental 
to a first representation, this difficult piece went off 
smoothly and effectively. 

It was sung well, moreover, and here there was no 
“hitch” of any kind: The second scene in the first 
act furnishes the test of a singer’s ability to do justice 
to Von Weber’s music; and when one considers that 
this was the first time Miss Rosalie Durand ever 
attempted to sing a note of it before an audience, it 
must be conceded that she succeeded to admiration. 

Miss Hodson acted and sang the part of Anna very 
nicely, and greatly aided the ensemble, wherever she 
appeared throughout the piece. Mr. Stretton was a 
good Caspar, Mr. Frazer a most acceptable Rodolph, 
and Mr. Lyster and Mr. Vincent did their parts of old 
Kuno and young Kilian as well as need be.—Picayune. 


CrvcinNAtTI—The Cecilia, a society of about 100 
active members, chiefly Germans, regaled their friends 
one evening last month with choruses and solos from 








Mendelssohn’s Paulus, Mozart’s Idomeneo, Haydn's 
‘‘Seasons,” &c. The orchestra, all but a few musi- 
cians, was a section of the society. The performance 
is said to have been highly successful, and Mendels- 
sohn’s music to have quite transported the singers... 
Sunday concerts in half a dozen German Halls, always 
with lager beer obligato, offer little that is edifying. 
Two good orchestras with sterling music vainly seek 
to win the attention of the public.—Deutsche-Musik- 
Zeitung. 





Foreign. 

We begin to suspect that VivieER, the hornist, is a 
fictitious personage, perchance a fantastical sprite 
out the Boy’s Wunderhorn, they tell such stories of 
him. Here is the last: 

Among the curiosities to be seen in Paris at the 
present moment is Vivier’s winter residence in the 
Rue de la Frme des Mathurins. It is situated on the 
roof of the building, and the ingenious cornist has 
contrived, with great labor, to make an entrance to it 
through the side wall, which, like most of those in 
Paris, is of great thickness. The time required, 
however to reach his apartments is considerable, nearly 


Jifteen minutes being required to make the voyage. 


When once, however, the goal is reached, all fatigue 
is forgotten, and the traveller revels in the elegance 
that surrounds him, and in the extensive and beautiful 
view of Paris, which spreads out far beneath him. 
Among the latest visitors were MM. Rossini and 
Auber. 


CotoGnr.—On the 4th inst., Messrs. Maurin, Che- 
villard and colleagues, from Paris, gave their second 
Quintet Soirée before a most numerous audience. The 
effect produced by their execution of Beethoven’s 
quartet in A minor was very great. The audience were 
highly delighted and so were the artists, for, after the 
concert, they repeatedly exclaimed: ‘*Oh! how well 
the public listens in Germany! How different it is in 
Paris!” The quartet was followed by Beethoven’s 
vianoforte trio in B major, performed by Herr FE. 
ot Messrs. Maurin, and Chevillard. The concert 
was brought to a close by Mozart’s violin quartet in D 
major, No. 7. Messrs. Maurin and Chevillard left the 
following day for the purpose of playing in Bonn, 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and Diisseldorf. A concert which 
has attracted considerable attention, is announced for 
the llth inst. The great feature in it will be the 
production of a new composition by Herr Ferdinand 

liller—a grand work, in two parts, for chorus, solos, 
and full band. The text is taken from the tenth 
chapter of the twenty-second book of Livy. The same 
subject has already been used by Uhland, in his poem, 
Ver sacrum, and has been arranged in a lyrical- 
dramatic form by Professor L. Bischoff. The action 
takes place at Alba-Longa, and is mixed up with the 
foundations of Rome, and the introduction of the 
worship of Mars and Vesta. The solo parts are those 
of the Priest of Mars (barytone), the Priestess of 
Vesta (soprano), a General of the Albani (tenor), and 
a female inhabitant of Alba (soprano). Both the 
soprano characters, with the exception of a quartet in 
the second part, may be sung by the same person. 
The chorus is treated sometimes in the antique style, 
as witnessing the action, and sometimes as partici- 
pating in the action, as warriors, shepherds, populace, 
ete. 

Sr. Petrerspurcu.—The Théatre-Italien opened 
with Verdi's Macbeth. The company—in the main 
the same as last year—includes the following artists: 
—Mesdames Bosio, Lotti, Meric-Lalande, and Tagli- 
afico, Signors Calzolari, Bettini, G. Bettini, Debassini, 
Bartolini, Lablache, Marini, Tagliafico, etc. Macbeth 
was to have been followed by Ernani, Il Trovatore, 
and Rigoletto. The audience appear not to have 
forgotten Tamberlik, for whom loud cries are raised 
every night. 





Advertisements. 


—THE— 


Modern School for the Piano-Forte 


Is THE 


Best Instruction Book ever published! 

It has been awarded the first Prize Medal at the late Exhibi- 
tion of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Asso- 
ciation, and is recommended by 

8S THALBERG, A. DREYSCHOCK, 
A. JAELL, WM. MASON, 
OTTO DRESEL, JULIUS KNORR, 
Dr. LOWELL MASON, GEO. J. WEBB, 
W. B. BRADBURY, G. F. ROOT, 
B, F. BAKER, and over 200 others, 
Comprising Music Teachers, Principals of Seminaries, Ama- 
teurs, &c. &c. If you wish to buy the best book, that will 
teach you to play in the shortest time, it is the 


MODERN SCHOOL FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, 
BY NATHAN RICHARDSON. 
Price Three Dollars. 





PUBLISHED BY 
RUSSELL & RICHARDSON, Boston, 
And for sale by all Music Dealers in the United States. 





PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 


ILE undersigned proposes to give a series of FOUR Orches- 
tral Concerts as soon as a sufficient number of subssribers 
shall be obtained. Subscriptions received at\Wade’s music 
store, 197 Washington Street, and Russell & Richardson’s, 13 
Tremont, or 282 Washington Street. where the prospectus may 
be seen. CARL ZERRAHN. 





THIRD SEASON. 


THE GERMAN TRIO, 


Carl Gartner, Carl Hause and Henry IJungnickel, 


Respectfully inform their Subscribers and the Musical Public 
of Boston that their FIRST CONCERT of the Series of Six 
will take place on 


Saturday Evening, Dec. 20, 1856, 
At Messrs. Chickering’s Rooms, Masonic Temple, 
Assisted by 

Mrs. MOZART, Miss J. TWICHELL, 
Messrs. C. R. ADAMS and J. M. MOZART. 





The Concert will begin precisely at half past seven. 

Single tickets SLeach Packages of Six tickets, which may 
be used at pleasure, $3, may be had at the music stores and at 
the door. 





GUSTAVE SATTER’'S 
PHILHARMONIC SOIREES. 
FIRST EVENING, Dec. 27, 1856. 

At the Rooms of Messrs. HALLET, DAVIS & CO., No. 409 
Washington Street. 


PROGRAMME. 
PART I. 


1—Quartet : G minor, op. 85, (four movements,) R. Wiumers. 
Messrs Schultze, Eckhardt, Jungnickel and Satter. 


2—a)Mazourka, 
b)Nocturne, $ (first time,).......... Ceteveconen G. Satrer. 
c)Scherzo, 
8—a)Constaney: Song, op. 11 
b)Cicily : Ballad, op. 12, VE cevbecdcccececaese G. Satrer. 
Sung by Mrs. Little. 
4—Sonata (Kreutzer) op. 47,.......0c.eceeeeee ... BEETHOVEN. 
Messrs. Schultze and Satter. 
PART Il. 
5—Reminiscence de “ Robert le Diable,”....... «Franz Liezt. 
6—Trio, E flat, op. 93, (three movements,) .......... HuMMEL. 


Messrs. Schultze, Jungnickel and Satter. 





Tickets, admitting two persons to the course, ....83 50 
“ “ one person “ “ 200 
Single admission to one concert,..........+sse0+++1 00 





Commences precisely at 714 o’clock. 


HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY. 


The FIRST CONCERT of the season will take place on 


Sunday Evening, December 28, 1856, 





AT THE 
BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 
HANDEL'S “MESSIAF ” 


Will be performed, with the assistance of 
Mrs. J. H. LONG, 
Mrs. E. A. WENTWORTH, 
Mrs. I. I. HARWOOD, 
Mr. C. R. ADAMS, 
Mr. J. P. DRAPER, 
Mr. THOMAS BALL, 

Andan efficient Orchestra, under the able conductorship of 
CARL ZERRAUN. F. F. MUELLER, Organist. 

Tickets, at 50 cents each, may be obtained at the principal 
musie stores and hotels, and at the door on the evening of 
performance, or of the Secretary, L. B. BARNES. 


WILLIAM A. JOHNSON, 
ORGAN BUILDER, 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 


WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 


IVES Instruction on the VIOLIN, the PIANO-FORTE, 
T¥ and in the THEORY OF MUSIC. Address at his resi- 
dence, No. 1 Winter Place, or at the Music Stores. 


Il Trovatore. Piano Solo. Complete. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


ERDI’S Favorite Opera, IL TROVATORE. Edited for the 

Piano-Forte, by R NorpMANN. Prefaced with a biogra- 
phical sketch of the Composer. Being the seventh volume of 
** Ditson’s Edition of Standard Operas.” Price $2. 


Published by Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 














New Course of Juvenile Instruction. 


PRACTICAL COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN SINGING. 
A Prepared on School Principles. By Caristtan Heinrica 
HonMany. Translated from the fifth German edition. 

NOW READY, Part I., containing Exercises and Songs for 
Younger Classes. Price 20 cts. $2 per dozen. The attention 
of Teachers is invited to this new and attractive series of In- 
structions. 


Published by Oliver Ditsom, 115 Washington St. 
eotsatl 
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CHRISTMAS CAROL, 
WRITTEN BY THE 
REV. T. A. STARKEY, 
MUSIC BY 
GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN. 
—aALso— 
THIRD EDITION OF WARREN’S 
BOBOLINK POLKA, 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 
J. =. EXIDLEy, 
544 BROADWAY, ALBANY. 





HALLET, DAVIS & CO. 
MANUPACTURERS OF 


Grand, Parlor Grand, 
and Square 


PIANO FORTES, 


WITH THEIR 
PATENT SUSPENSION BRIDGE AND GRAND ACTION. 


409 Washington Street, Boston, 
(Near Boylston Market.) 








Piano-Forte Instruction. 


MLLE. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE, 
RESIDENCE, 55 HANCOCK STREET. 


G. ANDRE & CO., 
Dépot of Foreign and American Music, 
306 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHTA, 


Agents of J. André, Offenbach, Publisher of the complete Edi- 
tions of Beethoven’s, Clementi’s, Haydn’s and Mozart’s works. 





J. H. HIDLEY, 
PUBLISHER OF MUSIC, 
And Bealer in Musical PMlerchandise, 

544 BROADWAY, ALBANY. 


TREMONT TEMPLE MUSIC STORE. 
PYRITE BROTHERS, Agents for G. ANDRE & CO. 


Foreign Classic Music, at the reduced prices. 
Just received, a small invoice of Meyer FLures. 





THE ORGAN, by Hopkins and Rimbault, a few copies. 


GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS. 
Messrs. MASON & HAMLIN beg leave to inform 


their friends and the public that the Massachusetts Charitable 
Mechanic Association have awarded them a GOLD MEDAL 
for their new musical instrument, the Organ-Harmonium, and 
a SILVER MEDAL for their Melodeons, exhibited at the 
Fair of 1856. The highest premium (a SttveR MEDAL) has also 
been awarded us for the best Melodeons by the Pennsylvania 
State Fair, held at Pittsburgh, September, 1856. First Pre- 
miums have also been awarded our Organ-Harmoniams by the 
following State Fairs :—Vermont State Fair, held at Burling- 
ton; New Jersey State Fair, held at Newark ; Ohio State Fair, 
held at Cleveland: all held daring the month of September, 
1856 :—making Six First Premiums in one MontH!! 

N. B —Our Melodeons and Organ-Harmoniums have taken 
the First Prize over all competitors m every Fair at which 
they have been exhibited, The Organ-Harmonium is a new 
musical instrament of our own invention (holding two patents 
for it) for church and parlor use. We make two styles of it, 
one with, and the other without, pedal bass. The one with 
pedal bass contains eight stops, two rows of keys, two octaves 
of pedals, an independent set of pedal reeds. and a swell pedal. 
Price $400. The other style is precisely the same with the 
exception of the pedals. Price $350. Prices of Melodeons 
from #60 to $175. Price of Organ Melodeonx " 

(For descriptive circulars and farther information address 

MASON & HAMLIN, 
Cambridge St. (cor. of Charles,) Boston, Ms. 


Mr. HUGO LEONHARD, 
From TRE CONSERVATORY oF LeEIpz1a, 
Gives Instruction on the Piano...... Residence 14 Hudson St. 





CARL ZERRAHN, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
FLUTE ANDO SINGING. 


Mrs. CARL ZERR AHN 


TEACHER OF THE PIANO- FORTE, 
___ Residence No. 1 Winter Place. 


~ ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 


Crarher af the Piaun and Singing, 
U. 8S. HOTEL. 


PAA ALroarars 


EDWARD $s 


“BALCH, 





Anthems for the Coming Season. 
Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


(Imported from England) 


3 8 Q 5 Broadway, N.Y. 


J 
Anthems for Christmas. 
HOPKINS, E. J.—Let us now go even unto Bethlehem, 8. A. 
T.B.,19 cts. Single vocal parts, 13 cts. Class copy, 3 cts. 
CROCE —Behold, I bring you glad tidings: 8.4.7. B., 19 cts. 
GREENE.—Behold, I bring you glad tidings: for two Trebles 


or Tenors, with Chorus for four voices, 38 cents. Separate 
vocal parts, 22 cents 

HANDEL.—For behold darkness. Recit. } 18 cents 
The people that walked in darkness. Air B. . 


For unto usa Child is born. 31 cts. Sep. voc. parts, 25 ets. 
Behold, a Virgin shall conceive; and 0! thou that tellest ; 
Alto Solo and Chorus, 31 cts. Ditto, 8vo. 6 cts. Separate 
vocal parts, 25 cts. 
JACKSON, (Masham.)—Short and Easy Anthems, suitable 
for Country Choirs :— 
Sing. O heavens! (4 voices,) 25 cts. Sep. vocal parts, 13 cts. 
O Zion! that bringest good tidings, (4 voices,) 63 cts. 
0! come hither and behold, (4 voices,) 63 cts. 
NOVELLO.—Sing unto the Lord: Short Anthem for 8. A T.B 
with a Verse for Four Trebles, 19 cts. Small class copy, in 
score, 3 cts. Separate vocal parts, 16 cts. 
PURCELL.—Behold, I bring you Glad Tidings : In full score. 
Verse, A T. B. 69 cts. Separate chorus parts, 13 cts. 
Behold, I bring you Glad Tidings, (abridged from the above,) 
from Boyce’s Cathetral Music. Verse, a. T. B. 25 cts. Se- 
parate vocal parts, 22 cts. 
VITTORIA.— Behold, I bring you Glad Tidings: 8. A. T. B., 
Folio size, 19 cts. Class copy, in score, 3 cts. 





Carols for Christmas-tide, 


Set to Ancient Melodies, by the Rev. Taomas Hetmore, M. A. 
Words, principally in imitation of the original, by the 
Rev. J. M. NeAE, M. A. 


sii chins ican sispnicwn sien tiees Sa senee 13 
« IN 6:55 onsen a vk nieeh veheee wee 15 
es 5m packets Of GN,... 2... ccccccccevs 5 00 
“ bound in searlet ee eres 25 
“ compressed four vocal parts,........ 25 


These Carols may be sung by a Solo voice, with accompani- 
ment for the Piano and Organ, in which form they are printed 
in Music Folio. Ad libitum vocal parts for Alto, Tenor, and 
Bass, have been added, in order that, when these voices are 
prevent, the harmony may be rendered complete without an 
instrament. The Volume, folio music size, $1.13. 


NOVELLO’S MUSIC STORE, 
389 Broadway, New York, 
And at 69 Dean street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 





SIGNOR CORELLI, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
47 Hancock Street. 


SIGN OR AUGUSTO BEN DELARI 

I now ready to receive pupils. Tle may be addressed at the 
rooms of Messrs. Chickering & Sons, at Richardson's Mu- 

sical Exchange, Reed’s Music Score, or at his residence, No. 86 

Pinckney Street. 





Sig. BenDELARI's class of young ladies in singing, for begin- 
ners only, will commence on Tuesday, Oct. 6th, at 4 o'clock, 
P. M., in the Messrs. Chickering’s Saloon, where the exercices 
will be continued every Tuesday and Friday afternoon, at the 
same hour. 

For the benefit of those members of the class of last year, 
who my wish to continue their practice, the lessons will be 
mentee in the course of October. 


GEORGE W IL L IAM WARREN, 


(Late at St. Paul's Church,) 
ORGANIST of SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CH. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 





OTTO DRESEL 
Gives Instruction on the PIANO, and may be addressed at 
Richardson’s Musical Exchange. Terms, 850 per quarter of 24 
— two a week ; $30 per quarter of 12 ont: one a week. 


CHICKE RING & SONS 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-F'ORTESS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPLE, 
TREMONT STREET, 

BOSTON. tf 


LL LLL LF ODS 
JOB PRINTING OFFICE, 


Apr 29 


MUSIC “AND 


J. C. D. PARKER, 


Enstructor of the Piano- Forte, Organ & Harmony, 
3 HAYWARD PLACE. 





MR. AUGUST FRIES, 


Teacher of Music, will be ready to receive pupils after October 
15th, and may be addressed at Richardson’s Musical Exchange, 
282 Washington street, or at his residence, 15 Dix Place. 


J. M. MOZART, 
BASSO. 
RESIDENCE, 9 MARION STREET, BOSTON. 
Address Richardson’s Musical Exchange, 282 Washington St, 


RIN CING 

JOR ¥ t 

OF EVERY DESCRIPTION NEATLY AND PROMPTLY 
EXECUTED AT THE OFFICE OF 


EDWARD L. BALCH, 
No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 
EW ss’ 
PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIANO-FORTE, 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 














P. F. DODGE, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
10 Beach St. Boston, and W. Cambridge, Ms, 
(G-PIANOS FOR SALE OR TO LET. 


SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
HAVE REMOVED TO 


No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 


CARL HAUSE 


FFERS his services as Instructor in Thorough Bass and 
in the higher branches of Piano playing. The attention 
of Amateurs, Professional Teachers, and others who may wish 
to accomplish themselves for public concert playing, or teach- 
ing, is respectfully requested. 
r. Hause may be addressed at the music stores of Nathan 
Richardson, 282 Washington St., or G. °. Reed & Co., 17 Tre- 
mont Row, 














Cc. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREICN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, _ 
Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


(G> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publications. 





DW IGHT’S JOURN TAL OF MUSIC, 
A Paper of Art and Literature, 
Published every Saturday, at 21 School St. Boston. 


Two Dollars per annum, in advance. 


Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Music, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature ; 
including, from time to time—1. Critical Reviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas ; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, accounts of their Composers, &c. 2. Notices of 
New Music. 3. Musical News from all parts. 4. Corres- 
pondence from musical persons and places. 5. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, in- 
struments, theories ; on Musica) Education ; on Music in its 
Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Music in the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, &c. 6. Translations from the best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, &c. 8. Original and Selected Poems, &e. 

(G>Back numbers, from the commencement, can be fur- 
nished._—Address J. 8. DWIGHT, 21 Scnoo. Str. Boston. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 





First insertion, per line........... ee 
Each subsequent insertion, per line.......... 
For = column, (126 lines) first insertion. . 

do each subsequent. . : 86.00 


Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20cts. 
Payments required in advance : for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in advance. 





ADADALILYIOn» DAAAD 
_No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 

















